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world. And thought may be defined as the process of mastering the 
world by assimilating it to the self through the categories. Concepts 
and categories may thus be described with Nietzsche as means of 
power. But this does not in the least imply the subjectivity of knowl- 
edge, nor its pragmatic character. Knowledge succeeds only because 
these principles are in fact the laws both of the self and of the world. 
The mind is a product of the world, and this conformity is as much to 
be presumed as for example the conformity of the function of locomo- 
tion in us with the objective laws of physical movement. 

On these principles, the author is prepared to defend determinism 
against the later apostles of contingence, among whom he numbers 
Charles Peirce with Lotze and Renouvier. True, our conceptions of 
mechanical determinism are misleading and inadequate; but only 
because they ignore the deeper determinants of all happening. Every 
event is the result of an infinitude of causes, and some of these, the 
ultimate factors, are intellectual and moral. In our own behavior 
determination may become less mechanical and more spiritual, and 
as it does so, its form tends to that of an ideal spontaneity. In this 
sense, contingence may be taken as a limiting idea, and also as an 
idee-force which incites us to act as if there were no law and no obstacle 
that could not be set aside, — in the interest not of hazard, but of 
intelligible living. 

And no limit can be set to the perfectibility of the spiritual order; 
nor can the theories of the finitude of the universe or of the entropic 
decline of available energy put a term to it. At the worst we have to 
expect an asymptotic approach to physical equilibrium which is 
wholly compatible with infinitely continued mental development. 

I have touched only upon the more salient positive views expressed 
in these pages. There is much acute criticism in the chapters 
dealing with various interpretations of the world held to be insufficient: 
the interpretations by extension, by "la duree," by movement, by 
energy, and by certain conceptions of evolution. 

William Ernest Hocking. 

The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. Volume I. 
The beliefs among the aborigines of Australia, The Torres Straits 
Islands, New Guinea, and Melanesia. By J. G. Frazer. The 
Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. London, 1913, Mac- 
millan and Co., $3.50. — 'pp. xxi + 495. 

The volumes, of which this is the first, promise to be the most 
exhaustive study yet made of the customs and beliefs of primitive 
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races concerning death and the belief in the continued existence of the 
spirit after death. 

Dr. Frazer's three introductory lectures defining the method of the 
inquiry, savage conceptions of death in general, and the myths of the 
origin of death are particularly interesting. The seventeen lectures 
which follow describe in detail the beliefs and customs regarding 
death held by the peoples mentioned in the sub-title. The mass of 
details here presented is bewildering and little is suggested in the 
way of interpretation. These details, however, are presented in Dr. 
Frazer's usual charming style and the reading of the book is not an 
arduous task. 

The author especially disclaims any purpose to judge of the truth 
or falsity of the belief in immortality. His inquiry is rather an 
historical one. He starts with the assumption of natural theology 
that if there is a belief in a deity or deities it has been derived from 
some phase of empirical expeiience. This belief he traces in the main 
to certain phases of subjective experience which have suggested to 
men of all ages the idea that one may be inspired or possessed by 
spirits or other agencies higher than oneself. This theory leads first 
of all to the worship of living men as 'possessed' and finally to the 
notion of deities. Outer experience also contributes to the develop- 
ment of religious beliefs by the interest of the mind in the discovery 
of the causes of natural phenomena, the savage explaining them all 
in terms of voluntary agents like himself. 

To the above two types of deistic ideas must be added a third type, 
that of the spirits of deified dead men. Not merely among savages 
and barbarous people but also among the civilized, the worship of the 
human dead has been one of the commonest forms as well as one of the 
most influential of all religious practices. In fact the belief in the 
survival of the human spirit after death is world-wide; "we need not 
wonder therefore that the custom of propitiating ghosts or souls of the 
departed should be world-wide also." 

The fundamental aspect of the deification of spirits of the dead is 
this assumption of the continued existence of the soul after death. 
Dr. Frazer's study is a contribution to the investigation of this as- 
sumption through the description of its various modes of expression 
in primitive culture. 

Of the various sources of the belief, he places dreams first of all, 
dreams on the part of the living of those who have died. He, however, 
recognizes the likelihood of other co-operating causes. The amount of 
attention attracted by death is sufficient to account for the vast 
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amount of primitive belief and ceremonial centering about this incident, 
and practically all people hold some sort of belief in a longer or shorter 
existence of the spirit after death. Another belief, almost as general 
among savages, is that death is never natural but almost always due 
to the maleficent acts of some sorcerer, evil spirit, or ghost. A part 
of the reverence for the dead is doubtless due to a deep-seated fear 
of their malevolence. 

The belief in the life after death is, then, but the logical outcome of 
the belief that man is naturally immortal and that all deaths are un- 
natural. The many ingenious explanations of the savage as to how 
death entered into the world, recounted in this book, suggest, as the 
author says, a curious parallel in some of the speculations of modern 
science, a number of eminent men having expressed the view along 
with the savage, that death is not a natural necessity. 

In the lectures which follow, the association of the beliefs of these 
different savage races with the other conditions of their life, especially 
their natural and economic environment, is made fairly definite and, 
probably, with the information available, it is done as well as possible. 
As the author does not himself attempt any summary or interpreta- 
tion of the various beliefs, the reviewer can hardly attempt it. He 
wishes to suggest, however, that many of the ceremonials associated 
with the dead suggest as their basis various practical expedients or 
precautions taken by the primitive man to guard himself from the 
malevolent power which he had attributed to the deceased. This 
is but one phase of the belief in a mysterious potency pervading 
nature, and it may in various ways have been easy for the savage to 
associate it in his mind with the dead. 

It is conceivable that, elaborate and useful as this account of savage 
beliefs is, it fails to furnish certain facts which may in a measure 
be essential to the proper interpretation of these beliefs, namely, the 
facts of social organization and the general system of beliefs and prac- 
tices of these peoples. No doubt Dr. Frazer has given all of this 
material that it was feasible to give in such space as he had. How- 
ever, we should bear in mind that no set of beliefs can be studied 
adequately when taken thus largely by themselves. The beliefs 
regarding death are but part of a much larger circle of ideas and social 
structures, and they must always be interpreted with this social matrix 
in mind. This is not a criticism upon Dr. Frazer, howevei, for, as 
we have said, he does not attempt any interpretations. 

Irving King. 

State University of Iowa. 



